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The  reputation  of  George  Buchanan  has  long  been  that  of  a Calvinist,  a 
supporter  of  the  Scottish  Reformation  and  the  later  deposition  of  the  Catholic 
monarch,  Mary  Queen  of  Scots;  the  author  of  one  of  the  first  and  most 
important  Protestant  histories  of  Scotland  and  of  the  Reformation;  and  a 
contributor  to  a body  of  political  thought  commonly  known  as  “Calvinist” 
resistance  theory.  Buchanan  was  a committed  Calvinist,  but  one  whose 
faith  had  a strong  civic  dimension,  tempered  by  his  devotion  to  humanism 
and  the  overriding  concern  of  the  welfare  of  the  commonwealth.  With  his 
Calvinism  as  the  dominating  factor  in  his  posthumous  reputation,  however, 
in  Scotland  in  particular,  the  humanist  dimension  of  that  reputation  was 
somewhat  obscured.  Buchanan’s  political  theory  was  surprisingly  secular 
for  its  time,  and  his  history  of  Scotland,  although  strongly  sympathetic  to 
the  cause  of  Reformation,  was  written  in  a style  that  owed  more  to  human- 
ism than  to  Calvinism.  He  rarely  cited  divine  intervention  as  a pivotal  fea- 
ture of  the  making  of  Scotland’s  history;  but  rather  viewed  the  strengths 
and  weaknesses  of  leading  Scots  as  the  principal  determining  factors.  By 
considering  Buchanan’s  approaches  to  the  writing  of  history,  to  historical 
causation  and  the  historical  hero,  and  by  examining  his  own  Latin  along- 
side the  words  of  his  translators,  light  can  be  shed  on  the  flexibility  of 
Buchanan’s  ideas,  and  on  some  of  the  idiosyncrasies  of  his  reputation. 

Bom  into  a Gaelic-speaking  community  in  Stirlingshire  in  1 506,  George 
Buchanan  acquired  knowledge  of  English  and  Latin  at  an  early  age,  and 
then  of  the  76  years  of  his  life,  he  spent  more  than  30  abroad.  Having 
studied  and  taught  in  St  Andrews  and  Paris  in  the  1520s  and  1530s,  he 
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returned  briefly  to  Scotland  between  1537  and  1 539,  during  which  time  he 
wrote  anti-clerical  satires  against  the  Franciscan  order  at  the  behest  of 
James  V.  However,  the  king  was  fickle  in  his  religious  affiliations,  and  as 
his  antipathy  towards  the  Franciscans  subsided,  Buchanan  was  forced  to 
flee,  first  to  England,  and  then  to  the  continent,  where  he  remained  for  over 
twenty  years.  He  taught  at  the  College  de  Guyenne  in  Bordeaux  and  then 
spent  the  years  between  1547  and  1552  in  Portugal.  At  this  time,  while 
teaching  at  the  University  of  Coimbra,  he  fell  foul  of  the  Inquisition,  and 
during  his  confinement  in  a monastery  he  wrote  his  famous  Psalm 
paraphrases.  Released  in  1552,  he  acted  as  a private  tutor  in  France,  and 
was  on  good  terms  with  the  Guise  family.  He  returned  to  Scotland  after  the 
Reformation  at  around  the  same  time  as  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  probably  in 
1561,  already  a scholar  and  humanist  of  considerable  repute.  Buchanan’s 
continental  writings  included  a profusion  of  poems  and  a number  of  Latin 
tragedies,  including  Jephthes  and  Baptistes,  written  during  the  1540s. 

Until  the  mid-1560s,  Buchanan  was  on  good  terms  with  Mary.  He 
seemingly  acted  as  her  unofficial  court  poet  and  classical  tutor,  for  which 
he  received  a pension  in  1564.1  After  the  murder  of  Damley  in  1567  he 
turned  against  her  and  became  her  most  violent  detractor.  He  acted  as 
Moderator  of  the  General  Assembly  in  the  pivotal  summer  of  1567,  the 
time  of  Mary’s  deposition;  and  in  1570,  he  was  appointed  tutor  to  James 
VI,  the  son  in  whose  favour  Mary  had  been  forced  to  abdicate.  Buchanan 
was  instrumental  in  preparing  the  “case  for  the  prosecution”  against  Mary, 
narrating  her  misdeeds  and  attempting  to  justify  her  deposition  in  the 
Detectio  in  1571.  His  political  theory  had  the  same  aim,  justifying  rights 
of  resistance  against  tyrannical  monarchs,  and  De  lure  Regni  apudScotos, 
although  published  in  1 579,  was  possibly  written  as  early  as  1 567.  In  Rerum 
Scoticarum  Historia,  published  in  1 582,  Buchanan  sought  to  illustrate  that 

his  principles  of  resistance  were  to  be  found  in  the  grand  sweep  of  Scottish 
history. 

Numerous  historians  have  pointed  out  surprising  and  apparently 
contradictory  elements  of  Buchanan’s  humanism  and  Calvinism,  particularly 
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in  connection  with  the  resounding  secularism  of  his  political  theory.  P.  Hume 
Brown  argued  that  Buchanan  “was  in  full  sympathy  with  the  Protestant 
revolution,”  although  “he  held  these  convictions  in  a fashion  very  different 
from  Calvin  and  Knox”.2  Gordon  Donaldson  suggested  that  Buchanan  “was 
in  truth  a humanist  rather  than  a Christian”.3  Hugh  Trevor-Roper  observed, 
“Buchanan,  perhaps  alone  among  the  Scottish  Calvinists,  was  essentially  a 
humanist,  not  a preacher”.4  Arthur  Williamson  comments  that  Buchanan’s 
devotion  to  the  classics  was  “somewhat  remarkable  for  a man  who  became 
Moderator  of  the  Church  of  Scotland”.5  I.  D.  McFarlane  has  admitted  that 
Buchanan  had  nothing  like  the  zeal  of  Calvin,  Beza  or  Knox,  despite  the 
fact  that  “He  was  their  friend”,  and  “He  had  been  Moderator  of  the  General 
Assembly”.6  J.  H.  M.  Salmon  asserts,  “Buchanan  is  no  orthodox 
Presbyterian  of  the  Knoxian  variety”.7  William  Ferguson  classifies 
Buchanan,  like  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  as  a politique  who  put  political 
questions  before  “narrowly  confessional  claims”.  He  suggests  that 
Buchanan’s  commitment  to  the  reformed  Church  developed  “only 
gradually”,  and,  “even  then  he  was  never  to  be  a zealot  like  the  theocratic 
Knox”.8  Roger  Mason  regards  the  De  lure  Regni  as  “strikingly  secular”9 , 
and  John  Durkan  comments  on  its  “surprisingly  secular  tone  emanating  as 
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it  does  from  a former  Moderator”.10  Varying  hints  of  Catholicism,11 
Lutheranism,12  Calvinism,  and  even  atheism13  have  been  proposed  as 
elements  of  Buchanan’s  beliefs;  however  few  commentators  have  suggested 
that  he  might  have  been  anything  less  than  a thoroughly  committed  Calvinist. 

One  factor  that  must  be  taken  into  account  in  the  development  of 
Buchanan’s  ideas  and  the  course  of  his  career  is  his  close  tie  to  Mary’s 
half-brother  the  earl  of  Moray.  The  illegitimate  son  of  James  V,  Lord  James 
Stuart,  later  the  earl  of  Moray,  was  Buchanan’s  friend  and  patron,  and  was 
the  first  Regent  of  Scotland  in  the  minority  of  James  VI.  In  the  second  half 
of  the  1560s  Buchanan  was  “patently  Moray’s  man”.14  It  was  partially 
through  Moray’s  influence  that  Buchanan  secured  the  appointment  as 
Moderator  of  the  General  Assembly.15  Buchanan  was  not  an  ordained 
minister  of  the  Kirk,  and  did  not  have  to  be  to  sit  on  the  General  Assembly, 
the  composition  of  which  was  fluid  at  this  time.16  This  was  made  possible 
by  virtue  of  his  post  as  Principal  of  St  Leonard’s  College,  St  Andrews,  a 
position  also  secured  for  him  by  Moray.  In  any  case,  the  choice  of  Buchanan 
for  the  post  of  Moderator  is  indicative  of  his  skills  as  an  organizer,  a 
persuader,  a good  committee  man.  It  was  a man  with  these  attributes,  rather 
than  a great  but  uncompromising  spiritual  leader,  that  was  required  in  the 
vital  summer  of  1 567. 

Mason  views  Buchanan’s  religious  allegiance  in  terms  of  a relative 
commitment  to  Catholicism  until  fairly  late,  followed  by  a sudden  swing 

J.  Durkan,  Bibliography  of  George  Buchanan  (Glasgow,  1994),  p.  xiv. 
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towards  Protestantism  in  the  early  1560s.  His,  “new-found  Catholic 
orthodoxy”  of  the  1550s  facilitated  patronage  and  advancement  through 
the  Stuart  and  Guise  families  in  France,  while  his  later  commitment  to 
Protestantism,  equally,  was  “sufficiently  decisive  for  him  to  be  on  excellent 
terms  with  the  Protestant  lords  who  dominated  the  Queen’s  privy  council”.17 
Although  it  would  be  cynical  to  suggest  that  Buchanan’s  “faith”  was  merely 
a self-serving  choice  that  turned  with  the  prevailing  tide  (and  Mason  does 
not  suggest  this),  it  might  be  posited  that  for  Buchanan,  religious  belief 
was  connected  to  the  welfare  of  the  commonwealth,  as  well  as  personal 
revelation.  Perhaps  Buchanan’s  conversion  was  less  the  product  of  a call 
from  God  than  a conscious  choice,  “driven  by  intellectual  rather  than 
spiritual  considerations”  and  “coolly  rational  rather  than  warmly 
emotional”.18 

Humanism  in  the  mid-sixteenth  century  was  an  unsystematic,  creedless, 
and  eclectic  set  of  views,  which  privileged  morality  over  religious  dogma. 
What  was  important  was  basic  Christian  piety,  a relatively  minimalist  and 
even  ethical  view  of  religion  with  few  essential  beliefs.  In  political  and 
historical  terms,  humanism  viewed  men  as  autonomous  agents,  capable  of 
shaping  the  world  in  which  they  lived.  Civic  humanism  insisted  that 
participation  in  the  commonwealth,  selfless  and  austere  concern  for  its 
welfare,  and  war  on  its  behalf,  were  the  principal  means  of  achieving  liberty 
and  progress.  Although  Calvin  was  a humanist,  as  was  the  later  Scottish 
reformer  Andrew  Melville  ( 1 545- 1 622),  humanism  was  never  as  doctrinaire 
as  Calvinism  would  later  become.  The  difference  is  perhaps  well  illustrated 
by  the  fact  that  while  Calvinism  demands  a capital  letter,  humanism  does 
not. 

While  the  intention  is  not  to  suggest  that  Buchanan  was  something 
other  than  a committed  Calvinist,  it  can  be  argued  that  greater  appreciation 
of  his  humanism  as  well  adds  depth  and  nuance  to  understanding  of  his 
ideas.  Furthermore,  by  using  the  categories  of  humanism  and  Calvinism  as 
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lenses  through  which  to  examine  Buchanan,  and  especially  to  examine  the 
Historia,  we  can  begin  to  see  some  of  the  ways  in  which  his  reputation  has 
been  constructed.  The  Covenanters  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the 
Covenanting  mind  and  the  Covenanting  tradition  that  continued  and 
developed  after  1688,  were  among  the  principal  agencies  in  the  making  of 
Buchanan’s  reputation.  The  Buchanan  that  they  shaped  through  their 
understandings  of  him  was  that  of  a zealous  and  inflexible  Calvinist,  and 
his  humanism  was  downplayed.19 

Involved  in  conflict  with  successive  Stuart  and  Cromwellian  regimes 
from  the  1640s  to  the  1680s,  the  Covenanting  political  theorists  such  as 
Samuel  Rutherford  ( 1 600-6 1 ),  John  Brown  of  Wamphray  (161 0-79),  James 
Steuart  of  Goodtrees  (1635-1713)  and  Alexander  Shields  (1660-1700) 
borrowed  extensively  from  Buchanan  in  their  political  and  polemical 
writings,  making  use  of  his  resistance  theory,  and  also  of  the  Historia,  and 
the  usable  past  of  Scotland’s  early  Christian  church.  However,  Buchanan 
could  be  made  to  fit  the  Covenanters’  needs  only  with  a degree  of  distortion. 
They  sought  to  boost  his  Calvinist  credentials,  injecting  a vocabulary  of 
covenants,  of  providence,  and  of  apocalyptic  speculation  that  was  almost 
wholly  absent  from  Buchanan’s  own  writing. 

In  the  1 820s,  James  Aikman  produced  a new  translation  of  the  Historia, 
and  this  is  the  edition  that  many  scholars  of  Buchanan  use  today.  There  is  a 
great  deal  of  curiosity  about  Aikman  but  unfortunately  very  little  is  known 
about  him.  A death  notice  in  The  Scotsman  in  May  1 860  eulogised  him 
simply  as  a former  bookseller  in  Edinburgh,  and  author  of  the  History  of 
Scotland.20  However,  one  thing  that  can  certainly  be  said  about  him  was 
that  he  was  a Covenanting  enthusiast.  His  continuation  of  the  Historia 
took  a hagiographic  approach  to  the  history  of  the  Covenanters,  as  did  a 
number  of  his  other  works,  which  included  Annals  of  the  Persecution, 
from  the  Restoration  to  the  Revolution,  published  in  1842,  as  well  as  An 
Historical  Account  of  Covenanting  in  Scotland,  published  in  1848. 


This  argument  is  outlined  in  greater  detail  in  C.  Erskine,  “The  Reputation  of 
George  Buchanan  ( 1 506-82)  in  the  British  Atlantic  World  before  1 832”  (Ph.D.  Thesis, 
University  of  Glasgow,  2004). 
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The  interactions  of  humanism  and  Calvinism  in  sixteenth-century 
Scotland  have  been  the  object  of  much  debate.  David  Allan  argues  that  in 
early  modem  Scotland  there  was  effectively  an  organic  connection  between 
the  two: 

A specifically  Calvinist  form  of  humanism,  introduced  under  the 
influence  of  John  Knox  and  greatly  elaborated  by  his  many  learned 
successors,  had  become  a dominant  feature  of  early  modem  Scottish 
historical  scholarship.21 

There  are  certainly  analogies  to  be  drawn  between  humanism  and  Calvinism; 
for  example,  the  suppression  of  the  passions  was  a lesson  taught  by  both 
the  humanist  orator  and  the  Calvinist  preacher.22  Allan  acknowledges  the 
somewhat  problematic  nature  of  this  idea  of  “Calvinist  humanism”,  and 
concentrates  principally  on  the  difficulties  historians  faced  in  constructing 
an  account  of  historical  causation  that  could  reconcile  the  humanist  emphasis 
on  man’s  free  will  with  Calvinism’s  increasingly  dismissive  account  of 
human  action  and  intention.23 

Buchanan’s  Historia  displays  both  Calvinist  and  humanist  elements. 
A Protestant  gloss  is  discernible,  not  only  in  Buchanan’s  account  of  the 
Scottish  Reformation,  but  also,  significantly,  in  his  account  of  Celtic 
Christianity.  According  to  Buchanan,  Christianity  had  arrived  in  Scotland 
through  the  disciples  of  St  John,  and  had  been  first  embraced  by  the  Scottish 
monarchy  under  Donald  I.  For  centuries  the  monks  who  became  known  as 
the  Culdees  governed  themselves  without  bishops  before  the  arrival  of 
Roman  and  episcopal  influences  in  Scotland  through  the  insidious  Palladius. 
Buchanan  portrayed  the  mythical  King  Donald  IV  as  an  excellent  king 
who  had  foreshadowed  the  sixteenth-century  reformed  concern  of  promoting 
“true  religion”  [ verum  Dei  cultum ] as  a rational  faith,  and  who  expounded 


21  D.  Allan,  Virtue,  Learning  and  the  Scottish  Enlightenment  (Edinburgh,  1993), 
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the  benefits  of  preaching  and  understanding  of  the  Word  of  God  in  the 
vernacular  language.24 

As  Mason  notes,  the  medieval  chroniclers  John  of  Fordun  and  Walter 
Bower,  followed  by  Hector  Boece,  had,  in  order  to  resist  the  English  claims 
that  the  Scottish  church  was  subordinate  to  the  archdioceses  of  York  and 
Canterbury,  sought  to  argue  that  the  early  church  in  Scotland  had  been 
closely  tied  to  Rome.  Buchanan,  as  a Protestant  historian,  took  a very 
different  line  and  insisted  that  Celtic  Christianity  was  separate  from  the 
faith  of  Rome  and  distinct  from  the  jurisdiction  of  England,  “Catholic  but 
certainly  not  Roman  Catholic”.25  Buchanan’s  account  of  Celtic  Christianity 
gave  great  weight  to  the  Culdees  and  cast  them  as  proto-Presbyterians, 
paragons  of  virtue  compared  with  the  corrupt  Roman  Catholic  prelacy  and 
clergy  that  followed. 

Although  Buchanan’s  Protestantism  gave  strong  colouring  to  the  content 
of  the  Historic i,  his  general  conception  of  history  owed  more  to  humanism 
than  to  Calvinism.  As  a humanist  exercise,  the  study  of  history  was  designed 
to  encourage  morality  and  good  citizenship  in  its  readers,  and  in  some 
respects  morality  was  more  important  than  religious  faith  or  conformity. 
These  lessons  applied  particularly  to  the  nobility  and  to  future  kings,  the 
class  of  men  that  scholars  of  Buchanan’s  station  were  accustomed  to  tutor 
and  advise.  This  concentration  on  the  qualities  of  “great  men”  typifies  the 
aristocratic  aims  of  humanist  history:  to  influence  those  who  would  be  great 
men  in  the  future.  Buchanan  wrote  a great  deal  in  the  “mirror  of  princes” 


24  G Buchanan,  The  History  of  Scotland,  Translated  from  the  Latin  of  George 
Buchanan , ed.  and  trans.  J.  Aikman,  (Glasgow,  1827),  i,  253;  G Buchanan,  “Rerum 
Scoticarum  Historia”,  in  T.  Ruddiman  (ed.)  Opera  Omnia  (Edinburgh,  1715),  i,  86. 
All  references  to  Buchanan’s  Latin  are  from  this  edition.  The  numbering  of  Scottish 
kings  alluded  to  here  is  Buchanan’s,  and  includes  the  spurious  forty  kings  whose 
lives  he  narrated  in  the  early  books  of  the  Historia.  By  modem  reckoning,  Donald  I 
and  Donald  IV  did  not  exist,  and  the  shadowy  Fergus  II  would  be  recognised  by 
historians  as  Fergus  I. 

R.A.  Mason,  “Civil  Society  and  the  Celts:  Hector  Boece,  George  Buchanan  and 
the  Ancient  Scottish  Past”,  edd.  E.J.  Cowan  & R.J.  Finlay,  Scottish  History:  The 
Power  of  the  Past  (Edinburgh,  2002),  117-8. 
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genre,  principally  as  a guide  for  James  VI,  and  the  dedication  of  the  De 
lure  Regni  warned  him  against  sailing  close  to  the  “reefs  of  flattery”.26 

Buchanan  s Historia  and  John  Knox’s  History  of  the  Reformation  gave 
markedly  different  narratives  of  the  Scottish  Reformation,  and  this  is  not 
surprising  given  the  different  scope  and  aims  of  their  respective  histories. 
Buchanan  wrote  a national  history  of  Scotland  with  the  aim  of  demonstrating 
the  timely  interventions  of  the  nobility  for  the  good  of  the  commonwealth, 
whereas  Knox  produced  a more  narrow  history  of  the  Reformation  itself. 
Their  differences  are  well  illustrated  by  the  heroes  they  chose  in  then- 
accounts.  Knox  privileged  himself  and  his  fellow  religious  reformers,  and 
celebrated  the  martyrs  who  had  gone  before  him;  whereas  Buchanan 
preferred  a view  of  the  Reformation  that  was  civic  as  well  as  religious, 
with  the  nobility,  particularly  Lord  James  Stuart  (the  future  earl  of  Moray) 
and  the  earl  of  Argyll,  as  the  main  agents  of  change. 

The  varying  concerns  of  the  reformer  and  the  humanist  are  neatly 
summed  up  by  their  opposite  identifications  of  Cardinal  Beaton:  Knox  hated 
him  as  an  idolater,  “A  conjured  enemy  to  Jesus  Christ”,27  while  Buchanan, 
with  his  emphasis  on  public  utility,  hated  him  as  a tyrant.  In  his  discussion 
of  the  murder  of  the  cardinal,  he  said  the  perpetrators  were  congratulated 
not  merely  for  their  action  against  idolatry  and  irreligion,  but  for  then- 
defence  of  the  commonwealth,  “as  the  restorers  of  public  liberty”  [ libertatis 
publicae  auc tores].2* 

Buchanan  emphasised  human  agency  as  a cause  of  history,  and  of  the 
Reformation  in  particular,  and  cast  Moray  as  his  hero,  with  Cardinal  Beaton, 
Archbishop  Hamilton,  Mary  of  Guise  and  her  French  party,  and  Mary  Queen 
of  Scots  as  his  principal  villains.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  while  Buchanan 
vilified  the  Scottish  episcopacy  in  his  account  of  the  Reformation;  he  had, 
in  his  account  of  medieval  Scotland,  occasionally  cast  bishops  in  the 
essentially  aristocratic  roles  of  humanist  heroes,  selfless  defenders  of  the 


26  Buchanan,  “Dedication  to  James  VI”,  De  lure  Regni,  3. 

27  J.  Knox,  History  of  the  Reformation  in  Scotland , ed.  W.  Croft  Dickinson,  (London, 
1949),  i,  12. 

28  Buchanan,  History,  ii,  361;  Buchanan,  “Historia”,  i,  295  (mispaginated  as  285). 
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commonwealth.29  In  doing  so,  he  ignored  the  strict  “two  kingdoms”  doctrine 
of  the  rigid  separation  of  the  civil  and  religious  spheres,  a doctrine  that  was 
developing  and  hardening  in  the  1570s  and  early  1580s  as  he  worked  on 
the  His  tori  a. 

Mason  has  noted  the  “heroic  stature”  accorded  to  Moray  in  the  Historia, 
and  he  must  be  regarded  as  central,  not  only  to  Buchanan’s  narrative  of  the 
Scottish  Reformation,  but  also  to  his  understanding  of  history  and  the 
historical  man  of  action.30  While  John  Knox  had  eagerly  seasoned  his 
History  of  the  Reformation  with  references  to  providence,  Buchanan’s 
invocations  of  divine  intervention  in  the  Historia  were  sparing,  and  his 
commitment  to  any  providential  scheme  of  historical  causation  is 
questionable. 

This  contrast  is  well  illustrated  by  the  treatment  of  Buchanan  himself 
in  these  respective  texts.  Knox  narrated  Buchanan’s  escape  from  the  clutches 
of  James  V and  the  Franciscans  in  1539,  ascribing  this  deliverance  to  “the 
merciful  providence  of  God”,  and  giving  thanks  that  he  “remains  alive  to 
this  day,  in  the  year  of  God  1566,  to  the  glory  of  God.”  He  then  went  on  to 
extol  “the  rare  graces  of  God  given  to  that  man”,  and  fear  what  the 
consequences  might  have  been  “if  God  had  not  provided  remedy  to  his 
servant  by  escaping”.31  Buchanan,  in  contrast,  simply  narrated: 

In  the  beginning  of  the  following  year,  A.D.  1539,  many  persons  sus- 
pected of  Lutheranism,  were  apprehended.  At  the  end  of  February,  five 
were  burned;  nine  recanted,  and  many  were  banished.  Among  these 


29  During  the  Wars  of  Independence,  Buchanan  had  the  bishop  of  Dunkeld,  William 
Sinclair,  reproach  a band  of  Scottish  soldiers  for  their  cowardice  in  failing  to  engage 
the  English  in  battle.  He  exclaimed,  “All  who  wish  well  to  Scotland,  follow  me!” 
and  Buchanan  then  narrated,  “When  he  had  thus  spoken,  he  seized  a lance,  and  the 
whole  cheerfully  followed  him”.  With  such  a leader,  the  English  were  of  course 
routed  (Buchanan,  History,  i,  430).  In  a more  sustained  example,  the  career  of 
Archbishop  James  Kennedy  was  accorded  great  significance  in  the  narrative  of  the 
reign  of  James  III.  He  was  a prelate  who  was  politically  active,  and  who  was  thoroughly 
praised  for  it,  particularly  for  his  care  in  supervising  the  morals  of  the  court.  Buchanan 
judged  him  “a  good  bishop  and  a patriotic  subject”  (Buchanan,  History,  ii,  158). 

30  Mason,  “People  Power”,  168. 

31  Knox,  History,  i,  29-30. 
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last,  was  George  Buchanan,  who  escaped  by  the  window  of  his  bed- 
chamber while  his  keepers  were  asleep.32 

Although  Buchanan  placed  a reformed  slant  upon  Scottish  ecclesiastical 
history,  both  ancient  and  recent,  he  displayed  a relative  lack  of  commitment 
to  Protestant  vocabulary.  His  ecclesiastical  narrative  unavoidably  featured 
words  with  classical  and  pagan  connotations,  and  it  is  evident  that  the  writing 
of  Protestant  history  in  Latin  was  problematic.  Might  a Protestant  translator 
of  Buchanan’s  Latin  have  been  tempted  to  smooth  over  some  of  these 
potential  difficulties?  On  the  whole,  Aikman’s  translation  of  the  His  tor  ia 
was  sound,  but  it  can  be  questioned  whether  he  found  it  necessary,  as  the 
Covenanters  of  the  seventeenth  century  did,  to  bolster  the  Calvinist  content 
of  Buchanan’s  version  of  Scottish  history.  In  particular,  it  will  be  considered 
how  Buchanan  denoted,  and  how  Aikman  translated,  the  concepts  and 
vocabularies  of  “Reformation”  and  “providence”. 

In  a number  of  instances,  Aikman  supplied  the  translation  “reformed” 
where  Buchanan  may  not  have  intended  it.  Buchanan’s  adversus purioris 
doctrinae  magistros  was  translated  as  “against  the  teachers  of  the  reformed 
religion,”  and  although  this  might  seem  reasonable  enough,  it  can  be  pointed 
out  that  purioris  could  have  many  meanings,  such  as  cleaner,  purer,  simpler, 
plainer,  more  spotless,  more  holy.33  Shortly  afterwards,  Aikman  rendered 
Buchanan’s  expression  sincerioris  religionis  studium,  as  “love  for  the 
reformed  religion,”  where  “enthusiasm  for  more  unblemished  religion”  may 
have  been  more  literal.34  In  these  examples,  Aikman  chose  to  use  the  word 
“reformed”  where  Buchanan  had  used  a comparative  adjective,  purioris 
then  sincerioris.  It  can  be  objected  that  in  later  Latin  usage  the  comparative 
form  did  not  always  entail  a comparative  meaning,  but  rather  could  simply 
bestow  emphasis.  But  these  examples  do  admit  the  possibility  that  Aikman 
was  attempting  to  impose  his  own  meaning  and  to  strengthen  the  Protestant 
content  of  the  Historia. 

Consideration  of  the  collective  naming  of  the  reformers  may  also  suggest 
differing  perspectives  in  Buchanan’s  Latin  and  Aikman’s  translation. 


32  Buchanan,  History , ii,  317. 

33  Buchanan,  History,  ii,  355;  Buchanan,  “Historia”,  i,  293. 

34  Buchanan,  History,  ii,  378;  Buchanan,  “Historia”,  i,  302. 
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Buchanan’s  Scotorum  proceres,  instaurandae  religionis  principes  was 
translated  as  “the  lords  of  the  congregation,”  however,  it  can  be  suggested 
that  a better  translation  would  be  “the  leading  men  of  the  Scots,  heads  of 
the  religion  to  be  reformed”.35  This  would  ring  true  if  Buchanan  wanted 
the  emphasis  here  to  be  on  the  nobility  of  the  leading  reformers.  Similarly, 
Buchanan’s  Proceres,  libertatis  vindices  was  translated  as  “the  noblemen 
of  the  reformed  party.”36  A better  translation  would  be  “the  noblemen,  the 
defenders  of  liberty.”  This  illustrates  a disjunction  between  Buchanan’s 
intended  civic  discussion  of  the  Reformation,  and  Aikman’s  attempt  to  keep 
to  the  subject  of  religion.  In  another  example,  Buchanan’s  narrative  of  the 
activities  of  the  Lords  of  the  Congregation  in  the  spring  of  1 560  included  a 
reference  to  the  nobility  that  can  be  translated  as  “the  nobility,  who  were 
the  leaders  of  the  country  to  be  liberated,”  [ proceres , qui  liberandae  patriae 
erant  duces].  Tellingly,  Aikman  translated  this  thoroughly  humanist 
reference  to  the  actions  of  the  nobility  in  defence  of  the  commonwealth,  as 
“the  nobles,  the  leaders  of  the  reformed.”37 

Buchanan’s  commitment  to  invoking  providence  as  a historical  cause 
can  also  be  questioned,  not  only  because  of  the  relative  scarcity  of  these 
references,  but  also  because  a number  of  them  were  expressed  with  a degree 
of  scepticism  or  equivocation,  or  were  included  as  the  perceptions  of 
contemporary  figures  in  the  history,  rather  than  as  the  words  of  Buchanan 
the  author.  The  humanist  historian  did  not  always  seek  to  speak  in  his  own 
voice  and  Buchanan,  as  one  of  them,  was  fond  of  creating  speeches  for 
historical  characters.  These  were  designed  as  shining  examples  of  the  art 


35  Buchanan,  History,  ii,  413;  Buchanan,  “Historia”,  i,  316. 

36  Buchanan,  History,  ii,  422;  Buchanan,  “Historia”,  i,  321. 

Buchanan,  History,  ii,  426;  Buchanan,  “Historia”,  i,  322.  Although  Aikman 
regularly  supplied  the  word  “reformed”  or  “reformation”,  it  should  be  noted  that 
Buchanan  used  it  less  regularly,  and  when  he  did  it  was  usually  with  the  verb 
instaurare,  to  renew  or  restore.  In  instances  where  Buchanan  wished  to  make  the 
“reformed”  meaning  clear,  he  did  so  explicitly;  such  as  when  discussing  “the  principal 
leaders  of  the  religion  to  be  reformed”  (my  translation)  [praecipui  auctores 
instaurandae  religionis],  or  “the  authority  of  the  reformed  church,”  [Ecclesiae 
instauratae  auctoritas].  Buchanan,  History,  ii,  502;  Buchanan,  “Historia”,  i,  314, 
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of  rhetoric  and  were  used  to  showcase  his  most  impressive  historical  heroes, 
and  to  inject  elements  of  his  political  theory  into  his  history.  Thus  Archbishop 
Kennedy  proclaimed  the  evils  of  female  rule  during  the  minority  of  James 
III  and  Archibald  Douglas  earl  of  Angus  persuaded  the  nobles  to  take  action 
against  James  Ill’s  insidious  favourites.  In  Buchanan’s  own  time,  Moray 
defended  the  deposition  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  before  Elizabeth  I’s 
commissioners;  and  the  earl  of  Morton  made  a report  of  his  own  embassy 
to  Elizabeth,  again  justifying  the  action  against  Mary  as  consistent  with 
Scottish  heritage  and  the  Scottish  character.38 

A significant  number  of  Buchanan’s  references  to  divine  intervention 
appeared  in  the  speeches  that  he  created  for  his  “characters”,  or  narrated 
the  perceptions  of  contemporaries.  For  example,  the  character  of  Macduff 
made  a speech  to  Malcolm,  an  exiled  and  disenfranchised  member  of  the 
Scottish  ruling  line,  urging  him  to  assist  in  the  overthrow  of  the  tyrant 
Macbeth.  Macduff  made  two  invocations  of  providence  in  this  speech,  first 
arguing  that  Malcolm  ought  not  “neglect  the  miseries  of  a people  committed 
to  him  by  God  himself’  [ nec  populi  a Deo  ipsi  commissi  miserias 
negligere ],  and  later  proclaiming,  “Nor  would  the  favour  of  the  Deity 
[numinis  favorem],  to  aid  a just  cause  against  the  wicked,  be  withheld”.39 


38  These  speeches  by  Moray  and  Morton  in  1568  and  1571  respectively  were  of 
course  real  historical  events,  and  Mason  wonders  how  far  Buchanan’s  version  of 
them  followed  what  was  actually  said.  Unlike  Moray’s  tamer  and  more  politically 
expedient  speech  on  the  necessity  of  removing  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  Morton’s 
uncompromising  defence  of  Scottish  resistance  sounds  more  like  Buchanan,  the 
Buchanan  of  the  De  lure  Regni.  Intriguingly,  Mason  suggests,  it  is  possible  that 
Buchanan  may  have  provided  raw  ideological  material  for  these  speeches,  perhaps 
through  manuscript  copies  of  the  De  lure  Regni,  and  he  may  later  have  recorded  in 
the  Historia  these  same  speeches  that  bore  some  imprint  of  his  thinking,  adding 
more  of  his  own  polish.  R.  A.  Mason,  “George  Buchanan’s  vernacular  polemics,  1 570- 
1572”,  Innes  Review,  liv,  (2003). 

39  Buchanan,  History,  i,  335;  Buchanan,  “Historia”,  i,  114.  For  another  example 
of  Buchanan  placing  invocations  of  providence  in  the  speeches  given  by  his 
“characters”,  see  the  speech  by  David  I on  the  death  of  his  son,  which  stated  with 
resignation  that  “the  world  was  governed  by  the  providence  of  God”  [mundum  Dei 
providentia  regi] . Buchanan,  History,  i,  357;  Buchanan,  “Historia”,  i,  121. 
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In  an  example  from  his  own  time,  Buchanan  created  a speech  in  which 
David  Hamilton  urged  his  kinsman  the  Governor  Arran  to  proceed  cautiously 
with  the  captured  reformer  George  Wishart,  admonishing  him  thus:  “Reflect 
upon  the  mercies  bestowed  upon  you  by  providence”  [cogita  beneficia  in 
te  collata  divinitus].40  Buchanan  then  allowed  his  character  to  launch  into 
a jeremiad,  warning  of  the  Old  Testament  example  of  Saul.  “Mark  how  the 
favour  of  God  followed  him  while  obedient  to  his  law,  and  in  how  much 
misery  he  was  involved  when  he  neglected  his  precepts”.41  The  device  of 
direct  speech  was  also  used  in  Randolph’s  oration  following  the  murder  of 
Moray.  He  said  “God,  the  ruler  of  the  universe  \Deus,  universi  opifex ], 
had  granted  that  nation  a kingly  government,  it  was  their  bounden  duty  to 
honour,  obey,  and  render  all  homage  to  their  kings”.42  Buchanan’s  invention 
of  speeches  made  by  the  great  men  in  his  narrative  was  a typical  humanist 
contrivance,  but  might  also  be  seen  as  a device  used  by  him  to  express 
attitudes  or  vocabularies  that  he  did  not  entirely  endorse,  whether  that  be 
an  Old  Testament  jeremiad,  or  an  injunction  to  obey  kings  because  they 
were  sent  by  God 43 


40  Buchanan,  History,  ii,  354;  Buchanan,  “Historia”,  i,  292. 

41  Buchanan,  History,  ii,  354. 

42  Buchanan,  History,  ii,  576;  Buchanan,  “Historia”,  i,  387.  Opifex  might  be  better 
translated  as  worker,  artisan  or  “Creator”,  rather  than  ruler. 

In  general,  Buchanan  scrupulously  avoided  such  political  jeremiads,  although 
in  a rare  instance  from  1570,  his  vernacular  work  Ane  Admonitioun  to  the  Trew 
Lordis  adopted  the  jeremiad  style  beloved  of  Knox  and  exhorted  the  nobility  to 
maintain  the  fight  against  the  Queen’s  party,  urging  them  “to  consider  how  godly  the 
action  is  which  you  have  in  hand”.  Significantly,  this  work  was  probably  produced  in 
April  1570  in  the  months  following  the  assassination  of  Moray.  This  was  a desperate 
period  for  Buchanan  in  which  he  all  but  gave  up  on  the  writing  of  his  history.  G. 
Buchanan,  “Ane  Admonitioun  to  the  Trew  Lordis  Maintenaris  of  Justice  and  Obedience 
to  the  Kingis  Grace”,  ed.  W.A.  Gatherer,  The  Tyrannous  Reign  of  Mary  Stewart 
(Edinburgh,  1958).  In  a more  characteristic  example,  Buchanan  was  sceptical  and 
even  scornful  of  the  claim  that  God  could  set  tyrants  over  peoples  as  punishment.  He 
insisted  that  only  royal  sycophants  and  flatterers  would  claim  such  a thing:  “If  anyone 
maintains  that  even  bad  princes  are  ordained  by  God,  beware  of  the  sophistry  of  such 
talk”.  Buchanan,  De  lure  Regni,  115. 
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In  other  examples  of  indirect  invocations  of  divine  intervention, 
Buchanan  narrated  occasions  where  contemporaries  had  perceived  the  hand 
of  providence.  With  perhaps  a hint  of  scepticism,  he  told  of  an  incident  in 
the  reign  of  James  II  when  a cruel  and  immoral  bishop  dreamed  that  he  was 
summoned  before  a tribunal  of  Christ,  roused  all  his  servants  to  pass  the 
night  with  him,  and  then  died  shortly  afterwards. 

This  remarkable  example  of  divine  vengeance  [Hoc  tarn  perspicuum 
divinae  ultionis  exemplum ] I shall  neither  rashly  affirm  nor  dispute, 
but  as  it  as  been  mentioned  by  others,  and  is  constantly  and  uniformly 
reported,  I did  not  think  it  proper  to  omit.44 

A degree  of  scepticism  on  Buchanan’s  part  might  also  be  discernible 
in  some  of  the  direct  references  to  providence  in  his  narrative,  that  is, 
invocations  made  by  Buchanan’s  authorial  voice.  In  an  instance  when  one 
decisive  warrior  had  enabled  the  ancient  Scots  to  avoid  defeat  against  the 
Danes,  this  man  was  said  to  have  been  sent,  “as  it  were  from  heaven” 
[velut  divinitus].45  In  a later  example,  Buchanan  spoke  of  the  misfortunes 
later  in  the  life  of  an  English  commander  at  the  battle  of  Flodden,  “As  if 
providence  [velut  numine]  meant  to  humble  such  insolent  boasting”.46  And 
towards  the  end  of  the  Historia,  as  Mary  was  kept  a prisoner  in  England,  a 
Catholic  nobleman  Thomas  Howard  plotted  to  marry  her,  and  because  his 
third  wife  had  died  and  he  was  single,  “the  opportunity  appeared  as  if  offered 


44  Buchanan,  History,  ii,  140;  Buchanan,  “Historia”,  i,  207.  For  another  instance 
in  which  Buchanan  narrated  a contemporary  perception  of  divine  intervention,  see 
the  narrative  of  Hungus,  King  of  the  Piets  who  was  allied  with  the  Scots  against  the 
Angles.  “Hungus,  who  considered,  that  without  Divine  assistance  [divinum  auxilium] 
all  human  efforts  would  be  of  little  avail,  devoted  himself  wholly  to  prayer,  till,  worn 
out  with  bodily  fatigue  and  mental  anxiety,  he  fell  into  a slumber,  in  which  there 
appeared  to  him  St  Andrew,  the  apostle,  who  promised  him  a glorious  victory.” 
Buchanan,  History,  i,  263;  Buchanan,  “Historia”,  i,  90. 

45  Buchanan,  History,  i,  303;  Buchanan,  “Historia”,  i,  103. 

46  Buchanan,  History,  ii,  261;  Buchanan,  “Historia”,  i,  255. 
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in  providence”  [ velut  divinitus  oblata  ad  id  occasioned1  Can  velut,  “as 
if’,  be  taken  as  evidence  of  equivocation  on  Buchanan’s  part? 

With  a similar  sense  of  reservation  Buchanan  discussed  the  guilty 
conscience  of  Kenneth  III  over  the  murder  of  his  kinsman  to  ensure  that  his 
own  son  could  succeed  by  primogeniture.  He  questioned,  “Whether  in  truth 
an  audible  voice  from  heaven  addressed  him,  as  is  reported  [sive  vere  (quod 
quidam  tradunt)  vox  coelo  edita  est ] or  whether  it  were  the  suggestion  of 
his  own  guilty  mind”.48  Buchanan  evidently  wondered  whether  some  cause 
other  than  providence  was  at  work.49  In  discussing  the  fortuitous  survival 
of  the  Fraser  clan  during  the  minority  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  Buchanan 
noted  that  they  would  have  died  out,  “unless  by  divine  providence,  as  we 
may  believe  [nisi,  divino  (ut  credi  par  est)  consilio],  eighty  of  the  principal 
men  of  the  clan  had  left  their  wives  pregnant,  who,  in  due  time,  brought 
forth  males”.50  And  in  his  coverage  of  the  murder  of  Cardinal  Beaton, 
Buchanan  mentioned  that  the  martyred  George  Wishart  had  predicted  the 
cardinal’s  death,  noting  the  warnings  uttered  “not  without  the  influence  of 
the  divine  spirit,  as  we  have  reason  to  believe”  [non  sine  divino  (ut  credibile 
est)  Spiritus  afflatu].51  Again,  in  these  examples  Buchanan’s  asides  “as  is 
reported”,  “as  we  may  believe”  lend  an  air  of  equivocation  to  his  ascriptions 
of  events  to  divine  intervention. 

While  many  of  these  examples  suggest  a degree  of  elusiveness  in 
Buchanan’s  invocations  of  providence,  the  narrative  of  the  Historia  also 
included  direct  and  unequivocal  attributions  of  events  to  divine  intervention. 


47  Buchanan,  History,  ii,  562;  Buchanan,  “Historia”,  i,  381. 

48  Buchanan,  History,  i,  309-10;  Buchanan,  “Historia”,  i,  105. 

Similarly,  in  narrating  the  incident  where,  with  great  impropriety  Mary  raced  to 
the  bedside  of  the  wounded  Bothwell  then  fell  grievously  ill  herself,  Buchanan 
wondered  at  the  cause:  whether  in  consequence  of  her  daily  and  nightly  exertions 
and  fatigue,  or  by  some  secret  dispensation  of  providence,  [sive  occulta  quadam 
numinis  providentia]  the  queen  was  seized  with  so  severe  and  painful  an  illness,  that 

her  life  was  despaired  of’.  Buchanan,  History,  ii,  486-7;  Buchanan,  “Historia”,  i, 
348. 

Buchanan,  History,  ii,  348;  Buchanan,  “Historia”,  i,  290. 

Buchanan,  History,  ii,  361 ; Buchanan,  “Historia”,  i,  295  [mispaginated  as  285], 
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In  reporting  the  glories  of  Fergus  II  Buchanan  marvelled,  “had  not  a 
particular  providence  [/ manifesto  vis  numinis ] favoured  his  endeavours, 
the  daring  attempt  must  have  appeared  rash,  if  not  allied  to  madness”.52 
Fergus  II  was  one  of  Buchanan’s  particular  heroes  in  the  early  part  of  the 
Historia , “the  second  founder  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Scots”,  and  it  is  possible 
that  this  reference  to  providence  was  a form  of  hyperbolic  praise.53 
Significantly,  moreover,  a number  of  Buchanan’s  other  direct  references  to 
providence  concerned  an  even  more  favoured  hero,  the  earl  of  Moray. 

During  the  personal  reign  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  Moray  appeared 
almost  as  a superhuman  character  in  Buchanan’s  narrative,  an  upright  and 
righteous  man  who  struggled  to  bring  justice  to  the  commonwealth,  his 
efforts  impeded  and  his  life  constantly  threatened  by  the  machinations  of 
his  half-sister,  and  by  unruly  noble  factions  such  as  the  Hamiltons  and  the 
Gordons.  In  one  of  the  strongest  providential  suggestions  in  the  Historia , 
Buchanan  noted  Moray’s  success  in  administering  justice  in  the  Borders. 
“God  prospered  his  exertions  beyond  expectation”  [Deus,  ultra  spem 
hominum,  ejusjustos  conatus promovit].54  In  another  instance,  Moray  gave 
thanks  to  God  for  his  escape  from  a conspiracy  against  his  life,  with  the 
understanding  that  this  had  taken  place  “Not  by  any  strength  or  wisdom  of 
his  own,  but  solely  by  his  providence”  [nullis  suis  viribus  & consilio,  sed 
ejus  unius  benignitate ].55 

Moray  was  assassinated  by  a member  of  the  Hamilton  faction  in  January 
1570,  and  in  his  eulogy  for  his  friend,  Buchanan  spoke  of  how  it  “seemed 
as  if  the  peculiar  favour  of  God  accompanied  all  he  did”  [ Ut  divina  quaedam 
providentia  in  omni  negotio  assuisse  videatur].56  Again,  the  expression 
“seemed  as  if’  hints  at  a degree  of  equivocation  on  Buchanan’s  part  - he 
arguably  did  not  believe  that  Moray  enjoyed  any  particular  protection  from 
God.  Nonetheless,  these  three  references  linking  Moray  to  the  providence 
of  God  must  be  regarded  as  significant,  given  that  there  are,  by  my  count, 


52  Buchanan,  History,  i,  218;  Buchanan,  “Historia”,  i,  75. 

53  Buchanan,  History,  i,  218. 

54  Buchanan,  History,  ii,  449;  Buchanan,  “Historia”,  i,  333. 

55  Buchanan,  History,  ii,  464;  Buchanan,  “Historia”,  i,  339. 

56  Buchanan,  History,  ii,  572;  Buchanan,  “Historia”,  i,  385. 
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a total  of  only  twenty-four  references  to  divine  intervention  across  the  full 
breadth  of  the  Historia}1 

Alongside  allusions  to  divine  intervention,  Buchanan’s  Historia  makes 
regular  reference  to  Moray’s  own  decisions,  his  own  actions,  and  the 
unintended  consequences  of  them,  such  as,  “The  lenity  of  the  regent 
overcame  the  pleas  of  public  utility,  calamitously  for  his  country,  and  fatally 
for  himself’.58  Buchanan  regarded  Moray’s  failure  to  heed  warnings  that 
his  life  was  in  danger  as  one  of  the  reasons  for  his  death,  thus  injecting  a 
strong  element  of  free  will  into  his  system  of  causation.  The  Historia  did 
not  have  a clearly  defined  scheme  of  causation,  and  there  is  little  in  it  to  tell 
us  what  Buchanan’s  intentions  were  in  this  respect.  However  it  can  be 
argued  that  the  Historia  did  not  give  a privileged  place  to  God’s  providence 
as  a direct  cause  of  events,  but  rather  employed  a view  akin  to  Neostoicism, 
which  privileged  the  free  will  of  virtuous  and  active  agents,  while  also 
giving  providence  some  due. 

Buchanan’s  appeals  to  providence  as  a historical  cause,  then,  were 
limited  and  uncommitted,  and  the  expressions  that  he  used  to  convey  divine 
intervention  are  also  worthy  of  investigation.  The  Latin  providentia  meant 
not  only  “providence”  in  terms  of  the  earthly  intervention  of  a Christian 
God,  but  in  a looser  classical  sense,  also  meant  foresight  or  foreknowledge, 
a less  deterministic  view.  Buchanan,  however,  rarely  invoked  providence 
by  this  name,  as  the  examples  above  illustrate:  providentia  appeared  in 
only  one  of  the  three  invocations  of  providence  connected  to  Moray.  While 
providentia  at  least  had  relatively  secure  associations  with  orthodox 
Christianity,  due  to  the  literal  nature  of  its  translation,  the  same  cannot  be 
said  of  other  expressions  employed  to  invoke  the  idea  of  divine  intervention 
in  history. 


Aside  from  the  examples  given  above,  almost  all  the  remaining  references  to 
divine  intervention  in  the  Historia  were  instances  where  Buchanan  narrated 
contemporary  perceptions  that  fortuitous  events  or  deserved  punishments  were  the 
work  of  God.  See  also  Buchanan,  History,  i,  207,  209-10,  254,  261  295  325  ' ii  120 
396,  537,  552,  597. 

Buchanan,  History , ii,  567. 
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Buchanan  commonly  used  the  noun  numen,  as  in  the  above  examples 
of  the  speech  by  Macduff,  and  the  exploits  of  Fergus  II.  In  the  latter  instance, 
Buchanan’s  manifesta  vis  numinis  was  translated  by  Aikman  as  “a  particular 
providence”.  This  expression  could  also  be  translated  as  “the  clear  power 
of  divine  command  , and  Buchanan’s  choice  of  numen  is  interesting,  as 
although  it  could  mean  a command,  it  was  used  by  Roman  authors  to  refer 
either  to  the  will  of  the  Gods  or  to  the  will  of  the  emperor.  This  example 
highlights  the  difficulties  inherent  in  a pagan  vocabulary,  where  God  could 
exist  in  the  plural,  and  civil  leaders  could  be  portrayed  in  godlike  terms.  It 
is  easy  to  see  why  Aikman  played  safe  with  his  choice  of  Christian 
providence  in  this  instance,  but  Buchanan’s  intentions  are  more  difficult  to 
fathom. 

Buchanan  also  used  divinitus  to  express  divine  intervention,  as  in  two 
of  the  examples  accompanied  by  a possibly  equivocal  velut,  above,  and 
also  in  David  Hamilton’s  admonition  to  the  regent:  “Reflect  upon  the  mercies 
bestowed  upon  you  by  providence”  [cogita  beneficia  in  te  collata  divinitus ]. 
Similarly,  in  the  examples  of  the  fortuitous  survival  of  the  Fraser  clan,  and 
the  memory  of  George  Wishart’s  prediction  about  the  impending  death  of 
Cardinal  Beaton,  the  adjective  divinus  expressed  God’s  agency  at  work  on 
earth.  All  Latin  nouns,  adjectives,  adverbs  and  verbs  with  the  “divine”  root 
convey  the  idea  of  the  influence  of  God,  but  these  meanings  might  also  be 
complicated  by  association  — the  adjective  divinus  might  pertain  to  a 
monotheistic  Christian  God,  but  might  equally  refer  to  a god  or  to  gods  in 
the  plural.  It  could  be  used  more  loosely  to  mean  simply  “godlike”,  or  it 
could  refer  to  a supernatural  ability  to  know  future  or  hidden  things,  to  the 
action  of  divination,  or  to  judgements  reached  apparently  independently  of 
reason,  such  as  guesswork,  instinct  or  intuition. 

In  short,  investigation  of  Buchanan’s  invocations  of  providence  in  the 
Historia  throws  up  a number  of  ambiguities.  The  scarcity  of  such  references; 
coupled  with  Buchanan’s  tendency  to  place  them  in  the  direct  speech  of  his 
historical  characters,  as  if  disavowing  authorial  responsibility  for  them; 
the  regular  accompaniment  of  providential  references  with  an  ambiguous 
aside  or  with  velut;  and  finally,  Buchanan’s  habit  of  using  expressions  other 
than  providentia  to  signify  divine  intervention,  even  if  his  choices  were  not 
securely  orthodox:  these  tendencies  might  be  the  result  of  rhetorical  accidents 
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and  coincidences  in  Buchanan’s  composition,  but  arguably  they  collectively 
signify  a detachment  on  Buchanan’s  part  from  the  language  and  the  concept 
of  Christian  providence. 

The  problems  that  Buchanan’s  civic  humanism  could  pose  to  Calvinist 
orthodoxy  did  not  only  include  his  scant  reference  to  providence:  he  also 
alluded  to  a more  unorthodox  process  of  causation.  Buchanan’s  references 
to  fortune,  fortuna,  in  the  Historia  are  relatively  regular  - indeed  by  a 
simple  quantitative  count,  they  are  more  numerous  than  references  to 
providence.  I count  thirty-six  references  to  fortune  in  the  Historia,  meaning 
a ratio  of  fortune  to  providence  of  around  3:2. 59  In  Book  IV,  King  Evenus  II 
imputed  the  loss  of  an  army  and  spoil  in  the  Irish  Sea  “to  adverse  fortune” 
[adversa  in  fortunae].60  In  the  same  book,  in  the  reign  of  Romachus,  his 
kinsman  Angusianus,  who  also  claimed  the  throne,  “determined  at  once  to 
commit  himself  to  fortune”  in  battle  [vitam  semel  fortunae  committere ].61 

In  the  context  of  the  Wars  of  Independence,  Buchanan  commonly  tended 
to  portray  Scotland  and  leading  Scots  as  the  playthings  of  fortune  rather 
than  as  the  beneficiaries  of  God’s  providence,  and  William  Wallace  and 
Robert  the  Bruce  in  particular  were  associated  with  this  unreliable  and 
seemingly  capricious  process  of  causation.  Wallace  was  said  to  be  “hardened 
against  all  changes  of  fortune”  \adversus  omnes  fortunae  injurias  duravit],62 
and  Bruce,  in  the  years  after  his  coronation,  wandered  in  remote  parts  of 
Scotland  with  little  hope  of  success,  “if  he  should  ever  again  wish  to  risk 
his  fortune”  [si  rursus  fortunam  tentare  vellet].63  Shortly  after  Bruce’s 
victory  at  Bannockburn  Buchanan  had  cause  to  narrate  another  anecdote, 


59  In  tallying  references  to  fortune  I reckoned  only  those  allusions  that  referred 
directly  to  historical  causes,  those  associated  with  the  unpredictable  or  cyclical  nature 
of  human  affairs.  In  many  instances  in  the  Historia  the  meaning  of  fortuna  was 
uncertain,  and  may  have  referred  to  an  individual  or  a group’s  fortune  in  terms  of 
their  wealth  and  prosperity,  or  questioned  whether  they  would  risk  that  which  they 
would  not  want  to  lose.  Such  ambiguous  references  have  not  been  counted. 
Buchanan,  History , i,  171;  Buchanan,  “Historia”,  i,  59. 

61  Buchanan,  History,  i,  200;  Buchanan,  “Historia”,  i,  69. 

62  Buchanan,  History,  i,  401;  Buchanan,  “Historia”,  i,  137. 

Buchanan,  History,  i,  415;  Buchanan,  “Historia”,  i,  142. 
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“on  account  of  the  variety  of  fortune  exhibited  in  a narrow  circle”  [ob 
fortunae  in  exiguo  curriculo  varietatem].64  John  of  Menteith,  the  betrayer 
of  William  Wallace,  was  implicated  in  a plot  to  kill  Robert  the  Bruce,  and 
Bruce  spared  his  life  with  the  provision  that  in  future  battles,  he  was  to  be 
placed  in  the  front  line,  where  “he  should  await  the  decision  of  fortune” 
[fortunae judicium  experiretur].65  In  the  struggle  between  Bruce  and  Baliol 
after  the  death  of  Robert  the  Bruce,  Buchanan  described  how,  “These 
inconstant  freaks  of  fortune  [Haec  variantis  fortunae  inconstantia ] again 
tore  Scotland  into  two  factions”.66 

Buchanan  commonly  invoked  fortune  when  bewailing  the  evils  of 
primogeniture.  He  complained  that  primogeniture  tended  to  commit  the 
succession  of  the  monarchy  “to  the  will  of  fortune”  [ad  arbitrium 
fortunae]-,61  and  in  another  instance  he  lamented,  “In  such  inconstancy  of 
fortune  [in  tanta  fortunae  inconstantia]  it  must  sometimes  happen  that 
boys,  or  others  unfit  for  governing,  would  succeed  as  heirs  to  the  chief 
magistracy”.68 

While  references  to  providence  were  nods  to  orthodoxy,  references  to 
fortune  were  on  more  dangerous  ground.  Providence,  it  was  assumed  by 
the  Calvinist  mind,  equalled  justice,  however  capricious  it  might  appear  to 
the  eyes  of  fallen  man.  But  fortuna  was  not  necessarily  just.  Walsham  has 
discussed  how  orthodox  Protestants  loathed  the  heathen  associations  of 
fate  and  fortune,  and  their  continuing  use  as  ideas  and  vocabularies. 
“Protestants  were  not  prepared  to  brook  any  trace  of  popery  and  paganism 
which  involved  sidestepping  the  full  implications  of  providential  theology”.69 
Yet  such  sidestepping  is  discernible  in  Buchanan.  He  rarely  cited  providence 
or  divine  retribution  as  significant  historical  causes,  as  to  do  so  would 
encourage  submission  to  an  otherworldly  force,  not  the  classical  and 
humanist  ideals  of  action,  vigour  and  unceasing  struggle. 


64  Buchanan,  History,  i,  427;  Buchanan,  “Historia”,  i,  145. 

65  Buchanan,  History,  i,  428;  Buchanan,  “Historia”,  i,  146. 

66  Buchanan,  History,  ii,  10;  Buchanan,  “Historia”,  i,  157. 

67  Buchanan,  History,  i,  311;  Buchanan,  “Historia”,  i,  106. 

68  Buchanan,  History,  ii,  549;  Buchanan,  “Historia”,  i,  376. 

69  A.  Walsham,  Providence  in  Early  Modern  England  (Oxford,  1999),  20,  28. 
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Allan  has  considered  the  apparently  contradictory  natures  of  Protestant 
providence,  with  connotations  of  passivity;  and  classical  and  humanist 
fortune,  which  were  more  strongly  associated  with  the  active  life.  While  he 
acknowledges  the  possible  conflicts  of  these  views  of  historical  causation, 
he  arguably  underestimates  the  extent  to  which  they  undermine  his  view  of 
the  organic  unity  of  humanism  and  Calvinism.  He  argues  that  Buchanan’s 
“deft  negotiation”  between  the  causations  of  providence  and  fortune  is 
characteristic  of  a man  who  was  “by  temperament  and  education  a humanist, 
but  by  allegiance  a loyal  supporter  of  the  Protestant  and  Jacobean  parties 
to  whom  providentialism  had  acquired  a precocious  importance”.  Allan 
downplays  Buchanan’s  references  to  fortune,  arguing  that  he  displayed  “a 
widespread  tendency  to  diminish  the  pagan  connotations  by  the  use  of 
Christian  terms”.70 

However,  this  view  can  be  questioned.  Buchanan’s  references  to 
providence  and  fortune  were  held  in  a rough  balance,  but  if  one  was 
privileged,  then,  on  quantity  alone,  it  was  fortune.  If  providence  had  acquired 
a “precocious  importance”  for  Buchanan’s  party,  then  arguably  it  had  not 
done  so  for  him.  His  uses  of  the  vocabulary  and  the  concept  of  providence 
are  questionable  and  he  embraced  pagan  vocabularies,  apparently  with  little 
care  for  whether  or  not  they  interfered  with  a Christian  scheme.  Allan  focuses 
on  the  translation  of  Buchanan’s  History  of  Scotland  that  appeared  in 
London  in  1 690,  but  any  approach  to  understanding  Buchanan’s  account  of 
historical  causation  should  separate  Buchanan’s  words  from  those  of  his 
translators,  and  examine  the  original  Latin  for  evidence  of  equivocations 
of  meaning.  More  important  for  Buchanan’s  purposes  than  any  Christian 
scheme  of  causation,  was  the  humanist  certainty  that  the  historical  character 
had  to  wrestle  with  fortune  in  order  to  prove  his  virtue.  What  Buchanan 
needed  was  a scheme  of  causation  that  would  privilege  action  over 
submission  to  otherworldly  forces,  and  arguably  he  found  this  in 
Neostoicism. 

Oestreich  has  shown  how  the  rise  of  Neostoic  ideas  in  the  early  modem 
period  was  instrumental  in  bringing  about  “positive  acceptance  of  permanent 


Allan,  Virtue,  Learning  and  the  Scottish  Enlightenment,  137  fh,  110. 
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state  power,  which  was  embodied  in  the  standing  army.”  Although  this 
would  have  been  an  abomination  to  Buchanan,  the  charm  of  Neostoicism, 
like  that  of  its  parent  movement  humanism,  was  its  flexibility  and 
eclecticism.  As  Oestreich  asserts,  “Neostoicism  was  far  from  being  a 
doctrinaire  movement,”  but  was  rather  a “broad  philosophical  attitude.”71 

Justus  Lipsius,  (1547-1606)  the  influential  Dutch  humanist  and 
professor  at  the  University  of  Leiden  from  the  1570s,  was  opposed  to  the 
tyrannicidal  tendencies  of  resistance  theorists  such  as  Buchanan.  However, 
the  flexibility  of  the  Neostoic  movement  would  allow  its  ideas  to  be 
appropriated  by  just  about  anyone,  including  both  Protestant  and  Catholic 
resistance  theorists.  From  Buchanan’s  point  of  view,  the  usefulness  of 
Neostoicism  was  that  it  could  demonstrate  the  active  virtues.  This  was  in 
contrast  to  Stoicism  in  its  classical  and  medieval  forms,  which  could  be 
seen  to  recommend  the  opposite  - seclusion,  withdrawal,  contemplation, 
even  suicide  - the  antithesis  of  the  civic  humanist  ideal.  The  philosophy  of 
Neostoicism  “did  not  aim  solely  at  providing  a moral  doctrine  for  the  private 
individual”  but  was  “primarily  political  in  character”.72 

The  Neostoic  view  of  historical  causation,  according  to  Lipsius, 
admitted  both  providence  and  fate,  but  free  will  was  still  paramount. 
Providence,  it  was  assumed,  was  the  cause  of  all  events,  good  or  ill.  This 
was  mediated  through  fate,  which  came  from  God,  but  was  also  dependent 
on  human  action.  This  was  an  argument  against  determinism,  an  assertion 
that,  “God  has  foreseen  everything,  but  he  does  not  force  it  upon  men.” 
This  was  Lipsius’  synthesis  “to  reconcile  Stoicism  and  Christianity”.73 

Buchanan  could  not  have  read  the  works  in  which  Lipsius  outlined  his 
conception  of  Neostoicism,  as  they  were  published  after  his  death.  However, 
Buchanan  and  Lipsius  moved  in  similar  intellectual  circles.  Both  were 
friends  and  correspondents  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  and  members  of  what 
Phillips  has  described  as  “a  pattern  of  interlocking  religious,  political,  and 


71  G.  Oestreich,  Neostoicism  and  the  Early  Modem  State,  ed.  B.  Oestreich  & H.G 
Koenigsberger,  trans.  D.  McLintock  (Cambridge,  1982),  7-8. 

72  Ibid.,  40,  33,  14. 

73  Ibid.,  23,  28. 
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literary  interests”.74  He  describes  Buchanan  as  “in  effect,  a member  in 
absentia  of  the  Sidney  circle”,  and  Oestreich  has  noted  that  Lipsius  was 
also  a friend  of  Sidney.75  Allan  also  illustrates  the  Scottish  connections  to 
France  and  the  Netherlands  that  were  significant  in  the  transmission  of 
Neostoic  ideas.76  Buchanan  may  have  known  of  the  genesis  of  Lipsius’ 
ideas,  but  if  not,  he  still  had  access  to  similar  ideological  materials  that 
could  have  acted  as  building  blocks  for  his  somewhat  unsystematic  system 
of  causation. 

Providence  was  all  very  well,  but  Buchanan  disliked  it  as  a first  cause. 
Too  many  deterministic  statements  along  the  lines  of  “God  prospering” 
Moray’s  exertions  would  problematise  that  which  Buchanan  regarded  as 
the  whole  point  of  humanist  history:  it  would  deny  the  virtue  of  Moray’s 
manly  struggle  with  earthly  forces.  An  injection  of  free  will  along  the  lines 
of  that  outlined  by  Neostoic  thought  admitted  this  orientation  towards  action, 
towards  the  individual  hero,  and  allowed  for  the  celebration  of  humanist 
history’s  “great  men”.  What  Buchanan  was  groping  for  in  the  Historia,  but 
did  not  entirely  find  or  elucidate,  was  a system  of  causation  that  gave  due 
credit  to  providence,  but  still  privileged  free  will  - active  manly  struggle  - 
carried  out  with  God’s  blessing. 

In  the  Historia , then,  Buchanan  wrote  with  the  conviction  of  a Calvinist, 
but  in  the  style  and  language  of  a humanist.  He  produced  a Protestant  history 
for  a newly  Protestant  Scotland,  but  for  this  history  he  did  not  choose  as  his 
hero  a Calvinist  such  as  Knox,  but  rather  a humanist  in  the  shape  of  the 
earl  of  Moray,  a man  of  virtue  and  action  in  both  the  civic  and  religious 
spheres.  Mason  has  examined  the  post-Reformation  need  for  a “usable 
past  , the  desire  to  endow  the  new  Kirk  with  a history  in  a search  for 
instant  legitimacy  ,77  Knox  was  undoubtedly  a massive  influence  on  the 
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creation  of  Protestant  identity  in  Scotland;  however,  he  was  signally 
uninterested  in  early  Scottish  history.  Rather  it  was  Buchanan  “the  second 
of  Scotland’s  great  Protestant  patriarchs”,78  with  his  coverage  of  Celtic 
Christianity,  who  provided  the  Kirk  with  a usable  and  distant  past. 

Buchanan  fashioned  what  would  become  the  standard  ecclesiastical 
history  of  Scotland:  a narrative  of  native,  proto-presbyterian  purity,  followed 
by  medieval  decline,  then  Reformation.  The  users  and  shapers  of  this 
narrative  in  the  seventeenth  century  extended  it  to  cover  their  own  struggles 
in  which  the  spiritual  and  political  obligations  of  Scotland’s  covenanted 
Reformation  clashed  with  the  forces  of  Catholicism  and  crypto-Catholicism. 
When  Knox’s  History  of  the  Reformation  was  published  in  1 644,  its  editor, 
David  Buchanan,  felt  it  necessary  to  append  a long  introduction  narrating 
the  ecclesiastical  history  of  Scotland  before  Knox  took  it  up,  and  with  George 
Buchanan  as  his  main  resource.79  The  antipathy  towards  prelacy  displayed 
in  this  introduction,  with  its  coverage  of  the  Culdees  and  Palladius,  situates 
it  with  the  developing  Covenanting  tradition  in  Scotland. 

The  Covenanters’  use  of  Buchanan  became  further  entrenched  as  the 
seventeenth  century  wore  on.  John  Brown’s  Apologetical  Relation  (1665) 
insisted,  “Before  this  Palladius  came  Scotland  never  saw  a prelate”.80  He 
asserted  that  Knox,  “was  never  a friend  to  prelates  or  Prelacy”,  and  that 
the  reformers  had  specifically  intended  to  institute  a Presbyterian  system 
because  they  “looked  on  it  as  the  discipline  of  the  ancient  church”.81  Steuart 
and  Stirling’s  Naphtali  (1667)  and  Shields’s  A Hind  Let  Loose  (1687) 
echoed  this  position.82  Later  in  the  seventeenth  century,  the  Covenanting 
minister  James  Kirkton  (1628-99)  produced  A History  of  the  Church  of 
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Scotland  1660-1679,  written  around  1693,  in  which  he  continued  the  now 
established  practice  of  using  Buchanan’s  account  of  early  Scottish 
Christianity  as  a convenient  introduction  to  Scotland’s  Reformations, 
emphasising  Scotland’s  separateness  from  Rome,  the  absence  of  bishops, 
and  the  proto-presbyterian  virtues  of  the  Culdees.83  Even  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  James  Aikman  held  to  this  Buchananite  version  of  Scottish 
ecclesiastical  history,  asserting,  in  his  notes  accompanying  the  Historia, 
that,  “the  tradition  which  assigns  the  Christianization  of  Scotland  to  an 
earlier  period,  than  the  corruptions  of  Rome,  bears  evident  marks  of 
authenticity”.84 

The  consolidation  of  Buchanan’s  narrative  of  Celtic  Christianity  as  a 
standard  preface  to  Scottish  Protestant  history,  then,  is  a relatively 
uncomplicated  example  of  the  use  of  the  Historia  after  Buchanan’s  death: 
the  most  straightforwardly  Protestant  parts  of  the  narrative  could  be  easily 
and  quite  faithfully  appropriated  by  Protestants.  However,  Buchanan’s 
approaches  to  the  questions  of  historical  causation  and  the  agency  of  the 
nobility  in  the  Scottish  Reformation  came,  with  the  consolidation  of  reformed 
thinking  and  historiography  by  the  seventeenth  century,  to  appear 
unconventional.  This  was  a headache  to  those  Covenanters  who  hoped  to 
appropriate  Buchanan  the  reformer,  the  historian,  and  the  prophet  of 
resistance  in  support  of  their  cause  against  the  Stuarts.  This  obstacle  was 
surmountable,  however,  through  the  introduction  of  subtle,  often,  indeed, 
silent  alterations  to  their  citations  from  Buchanan’s  Historia. 

Lessons  on  the  importance  of  upholding  Covenants  were  to  be  found 
far  more  readily  in  the  history  of  Old  Testament  Israel  than  in  the  history  of 
Scotland,  but  Covenanting  political  theorists  still  tried  to  cast  the  first 
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Scottish  Reformation  as  a covenanted  one.  As  Buchanan  had  shown  no 
interest  in  religious  covenants,  he  would  have  to  be  modified  to  fit  the 
mould  of  this  argument.  Brown  used  examples  from  the  history  of  the  early 
Scottish  kings  to  show  the  wrath  that  descended  from  God  on  kings  or 
leading  men  who  broke  covenants,  or,  more  loosely,  any  oaths  or  promises: 

It  is  recorded  by  Buchanan,  on  the  life  of  Gregorius,  that  the  Britons, 
after  they  had  made  a peace  with  the  Scots,  did  break  their  covenant, 
and  invaded  the  Scots.  But  divine  vengeance  pursued  them  for  this;  for 
they  were  broken  and  defeated  by  Gregory.85 

Buchanan,  however,  had  not  cited  divine  retribution  as  the  cause  of 
events  in  this  case.86  Thus  Buchanan  narrative  could  be  made  to  fit  the 
Covenanting  mould,  but  only  with  a degree  of  distortion.87 

The  Covenanters’  apocalyptic  world-view  also  made  the  absorption  of 
Buchanan’s  ideas  into  their  tradition  problematic,  as  such  language  and 
concepts  were  absent  from  Buchanan’s  work.  Shields  took  dates  from 
Buchanan’s  history  and  combined  them  with  prophetical  numbers  to 
calculate  the  duration  of  the  Antichrist’s  reign,  and  estimated  its  end  in 
1710: 

For  if  it  be  certain,  as  it  will  not  be  much  disputed,  that  Popery  and 
Prelacy  came  in  by  Palladius,  sent  legate  by  Pope  Celestine,  about  the 
year  450:  then  if  we  add  42  months,  or  1260  prophetical  days,  that  is 
years,  we  may  have  a comfortable  prospect  of  their  tragical  conclu- 
sion.88 
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The  Covenanters  could  use  Buchanan’s  history  to  reveal  God’s 
providential  plan  for  Scotland,  although  Buchanan  could  never  have  intended 
such  a usage,  and  they  had  to  impose  their  own  interpretation.  Such  an 
approach  risked  compromising,  indeed,  even  eradicating,  the  civic  and 
humanist  dimension  of  Buchanan’s  account  of  history.  But  in  the  pursuit  of 
orthodox  Calvinist  or  covenanted  Scottish  history,  the  Covenanters  were 
willing  to  make  these  changes,  while  still  enlisting  Buchanan’s  name  in 
support  of  their  cause. 

In  his  own  time,  then,  Buchanan’s  humanist  view  of  historical  causation, 
and  his  account  of  a Reformation  made  by  the  Scottish  nobility  set  him 
apart  from  his  contemporary  John  Knox,  the  barometer  of  orthodox 
Calvinism.  In  the  seventeenth  century,  the  Covenanters  wrestled  with  this 
difference.  They  wanted  to  use  Buchanan,  but  they  wanted  an  account  of 
Scottish  history  where  history  was  made  by  God,  where  wrath  descended 
on  any  who  were  uncommitted  to  the  Covenants,  and  where  the  principal 
human  agents  in  God’s  covenanted  commonwealth  were  not  the  nobility, 
but  the  persecuted  and  the  martyred.  During  the  Restoration,  as  the 
Covenanters  increasingly  despaired  of  the  nobility  as  backsliders  who  put 
worldly  concerns  before  the  obligations  of  the  Covenants,  their  use  of 
Buchanan’s  history  became  even  more  strained. 

In  translating  the  His toria  in  the  nineteenth  century,  it  is  unclear  whether 
James  Aikman  had  a conscious  agenda  of  subtly  reshaping  Buchanan’s 
humanist  account  of  the  Scottish  Reformation  to  transform  civic  “liberators” 
into  religious  “reformers”.  Perhaps  Aikman  simply  saw  the  Buchanan  that 
he  wanted  to  see.  But  his  translations  of  Buchanan’s  allusions  to  divine 
intervention  are  wholly  satisfactory  - every  “as  if’  and  “as  is  reported” 
was  recorded,  and  even  if  Aikman  did  supply  the  words  “reformed”  and 
“providence”  where  Buchanan  may  not  have  strictly  intended  them,  the 
overall  sense,  and  the  tensions  between  Buchanan’s  invocations  of 
providence,  fortune,  and  heroic  free  will,  are  adequately  captured  in 
Aikman ’s  translation. 

Thus  while  Knox’s  attempt  at  forging  a usable  past  for  the  reformed 
Scottish  Church  was  partial,  Mason  argues  that  it  “was  George  Buchanan’s 
signal  achievement  to  supply  the  new  reformed  Kirk  with  the  historical 
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legitimacy  it  required  but  which  Knox  had  failed  to  provide.”89  Yet  as  Mason 
also  admits,  a version  of  Scottish  Protestant  identity  built  on  Buchanan’s 
historical  base  was  likely  to  be  “unstable  and  fiercely  contested”;  and  this 
was  certainly  the  case:  a usable  past  for  a Protestant  nation  that  left  little 
room  for  providence  was  bound  to  be  problematic.90  In  the  centuries 
following  Buchanan’s  death,  readers,  users  and  translators  sought, 
consciously  or  unconsciously,  to  reshape  his  reputation  to  smooth  out  the 
difficulties  caused  by  the  interactions  and  contradictions  of  his  humanism 
and  his  Calvinism. 
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